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The American Communist Party States Its Position 
The attitude of the American Communist Party on its relation to the Soviet Union and its loyalty to 
the United States is stated in the answers by William Z. Foster, its chairman, to a series of questions put 
by Bert Andrews, chief Washington correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, and published 


in that paper on January 11. 


The project arose out of a conversation of Mr. An- 
drews with Bartley C. Crum of San Francisco, “‘a leader 
in the liberal ranks of the Republican party.” The latter 
commented: “I believe that one of the real dangers to our 
political freedoms in America is the loose use of the word 
Communist. . . . In effect, it... has been frequently ap- 
plied to almost any one whose beliefs are different from 
your own. ... 

“We should clear the air by finding out and letting the 
American people know just what is the position of the 
Communist party in America. . .. We cannot continue to 
have the very basis of our democracy—rational discussion 
—where fear exists. A beginning can be made, I think, 
by asking the officials of the Communist party what its 
position is on the vital issues of the day, and what its 
answers are to the charges which have been leveled against 
it.” He felt that for the Herald Tribune to secure the 
answers to such questions from William Z. Foster would 
be “a public service.” 

Mr. Crum, Mr. Andrews, and two other members of 
the Herald Tribune’s Washington Bureau framed a series 
of 28 questions; 23 dealt with the Communist party, its 
motives and aims, and five with the ten Hollywood figures 
cited for contempt of Congress. Mr. Foster agreed to 
answer the first 23 but the last five were eliminated either 
by him “or by his advisers.” 

Mr. Andrews comments that it is for the reader to 
determine whether Mr. Foster’s replies are “direct and 
responsive or whether they are evasive and unresponsive.” 
The reader must also decide whether certain questions 
are “stupid” or “Red-baiting.” (He must also decide when 
political statements are to be taken at face value.) 

Ouestion 1—Is the Communist party in the United 
States “loyal to the Constitution of the United States?” 
Mr. Foster replied: “Yes... . The Communist party con- 
stitution declares” that it “ ‘defends the Constitution and 
its Bill of Rights against reactionary enemies who would 
destroy democracy and popular liberties.’” But, he said, 
the Constitution needs to be amended to guarantee “the 
full rights of the Negro people, the right to work, the 
right to social security, the specific right of trade-union 
organization, the outlawing of anti-Semitism, special 
rights for women and children, the unequivocal right to 
vote, more complete separation of state and church, the 


Digests of the more significant replies are presented here. 


provision of more democratic methods of constitutional 
amendment, the abolition of the present conservative and 
paralyzing system of government checks and_ balances, 
etc.” When “the United States begins to move toward 
Socialism,” further amendment, “or even rewriting,” will 
be needed “to facilitate the socialization of industry, the 
development of a planned economy, the establishment of 
production for use instead of for profit,’ and other 
“basic economic, political and social measures which con- 
stitute Socialism.” 

Question 2—Is the American Communist party “ 
agent of Soviet Russia,” or does it believe that “its first 
loyalty is to Soviet Russia.” Mr. Foster replied that the 
“ruling class of monopoly capitalists” demand “not loy- 
alty to the nation but loyalty to . . . their so-called free 
enterprise and to all the reactionary war policies that go 
with it.” But American Communists fight “in the su- 
preme national interest” for “our progressive immediate 
economic and political demands for U. S. A.-U. S. S. R. 
collaboration for world peace and for our ultimate goal 
of Socialism. . We consider it to be our highest pa- 
triotic duty to fight against that barbaric [capitalist] sys- 
tem and all its reactionary works. . . . Monopoly capital 
is now, by its very nature, a traitor to the nation. The 
real leader of modern nations is the working class.” To 
call American Communists “foreign agents” is “Red- 
baiting slander.” In the American Revolution and in the 
French Revolution, he said, similar charges were hurled 
against their supporters. “The same historical process” 
is seen in the persecution by “the forces of intrenched re- 
action” of those who “welcome the advance of Socialism” 
on the ground that they are “foreign agents.” 

Question 3—“Does the Communist party advocate the 
overthrow of the United States government by force and 
violence or by any other unconstitutional means ?” 

Mr. Foster replied by quoting the U. S. Supreme Court 
opinion in the Schneiderman case in 1943 that in 1927 
the party “as a theoretical matter justified the use of force 
and violence only as a method of preventing an attempted 
forcible counter-overthrow once the party had obtained 
control in a peaceful manner, or as a method of last resort 
to enforce the majority will.” “Parties with advanced 
social programs,” he said, “must have with them an over- 
whelming majority of the population. The danger of 
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violence in such situations always comes from the reac- 
tionary elements, who refuse to bow to the democratic 
majority will.” 

Question 4—“Is the Communist party of the United 
States dedicated to the establishment of a Communist 
state in the United States and the world?” Mr. Foster 
replied that Communists fight for “the best possible con- 
ditions under capitalism.” But Socialism is their “long- 
range objective.” Only Socialism can “end the spreading 
capitalist scourges of economic crises, unemployment, 
poverty, Fascism and war... . 

“Communism .. ., save for the Soviet Union, is not 
yet on the world agenda of practical politics.” The So- 
‘cialist system is “now being born.” When the “various 
peoples” have been “freed from capitalist exploitation” 
they will “enter into economic relations with each other 
and seek normal business relations with capitalist coun- 
tries” to secure “a free exchange of goods and culture.” 
Communists are trying to make the United Nations “an 
instrument capable of maintaining world peace. . . .” 

Question 5—How does the Communist claim of defend- 
ing the Bill of Rights “square . . . with the Russian system 
which bars such freedom?” Mr. Foster cited the oppo- 
sition of American Communists to lynching, to the loyalty 
oath for government employees, and to “the shameful 
witch-hunting” of the Committee on un-American Activi- 
ties. “Socialist democracy,” he said, “is on a higher plane 
altogether than the democracy of any capitalist country 
in the world, including the United States.” In addition 
to popular ownership of industry, complete racial equality, 
and a planned economy, Soviet workers have also “such 
constitutional guaranties as the right to work, the right 
to recreation, the right to education, etc. The Stalin 
constitution of the U. S. S. R. is far and away the most 
democratic in the world.” It is “not true,” Mr. Foster 
said, that “the Soviet people do not enjoy the right to 
political criticism.” The U.S. S. R. is “passing through 
the greatest revolution in history.” It does not, there- 
fore, “indulge in the ridiculous talkfests that characterize 
our Congress and state legislative bodies.” Since there 
are no “opposing classes” there is no need for “opposing 
political parties and the endless wrangling of various 
groups for their mutual demands.” 

Ouestion 6—Has the “majority in any country .. . the 
right to determine the systems of government and eco- 
nomics in that country?” Mr. Foster replied, “Uncon- 
ditionally, yes.” But he added, “The so-called majority 
rule in capitalist countries is largely an illusion. The 
two-party system in the United States is a means for per- 
petuating the rule of the monopolies.”” Communists op- 
pose American intervention in Europe and China because 
of their “devotion to majority rule.” 


Question 7—Has Mr. Foster “ever differed” from Rus- 
sian statements “outlining the policy of Soviet Russia 
either internally or externally?” Mr. Foster replied that 
since Marxists apply “the same principles” they “natu- 
rally tend to arrive at similar conclusions and policies.” 
Soviet policies developed on “a profoundly democratic 
basis . . . inevitably harmonize with the interests of all 
other peoples of the world... .,” The “many mistakes” of 
the U. S. S. R. have been “honest, people’s failures, . . 
not the twists and turns of a ruthless capitalist class.” 
Soviet Communists are “highly self-critical.” They “al- 
ways welcome fairminded outside criticism.” In this 
connection Mr. Foster cited the welcome given to the 
Webb’s Soviet Communism and Dean Johnson’s Soviet 
Power in spite of “sharp and mistaken criticisms.” 


Question 8—Will Mr. Foster “be able to answer these 
and other questions” himself or will he have to consult 
Soviet officials, Russian representatives in this country, 
or other representatives of the Russian Communist party 
or the Communist international organization? Mr. Fos- 
ter called this a “stupid, Red-baiting question” and said, 
“. .. We American Communists formulate our own poli- 
cies, without consultation with any outside forces.” 

Ouestion 9—“Why do Communists generally conceal 
party membership in the United States?’ Mr. Foster 
replied that only a minority in danger of “serious perse- 
cution and discrimination” do so. 

Question 10—Would Mr. Foster or the Daily Worker 
consider that the Committee on un-American Activities 
was violating constitutional rights if it asked persons if 
they were members of Fascist organizations? Mr. Foster 
replied that the question is “purely hypothetical,” and 
that the members of the committee are “half-baked Fas- 
cists, American type.” 

Question 11—Why do Communist party officials as- 
sume that Soviet Russia is always “completely correct” 
on any United Nations question and the United States 
“completely wrong?” Mr. Foster replied that the United 
States is now controlled by the “most . . . ruthless body 
of capitalists in world history.” Its “so-called bi-partisan 
foreign policy” is attempting to “establish the imperialist 
domination of American finance capital over the rest of 
the world.” Communists are “in full opposition” to the 
“reactionary policies of Wall Street in this country” and 
to “all of Wall Street’s imperialist policies abroad.” The 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union, Mr. Foster declared, 
is “a peace policy.” 

Question 12—How does Mr. Foster “explain the 
abrupt changes of position by the Daily Worker and by 
American Communists to conform with the official posi- 
tion . . . from Moscow?” “When the relationship of 
class forces changes abruptly,” said Mr. Foster, “changes 
of policy are also necessarily abrupt.” But Communists 
“frankly explain their reasons for so doing, and freely 
admit their errors, if any.” 

Question 13—Why did American Communists de- 
nounce “America’s position in World War II... until the 
very moment” of Germany’s attack on Russia? Com- 
munists did not support “the first stage of the general 
war” was the reply, because it was being “conducted in 
the spirit of Munichism.” American big business men 
wanted “most of all... to cripple the U.S. S. R.” That 
was the reason, Mr. Foster said, for the delay in opening 
the western front. 

Question, 14—How does Mr. Foster “square” Stalin’s 
statement that a capitalist society can “live at peace in 
the world with Russia” with the position that “capital- 
ism... is doomed and must be fought by Communists 
everywhere?” Mr. Foster replied that for the national 
interests of the United States to prevail, “it is necessary 
to defeat the Truman doctrine and the Marshall plan. 
... Wall Street’s continued dictation of our country could 
only lead it to military disaster.” Capitalism is “doomed 
by its own internal contradictions.” 

Question 15—How does Mr. Foster “square” the 
statement that “if it were not for the current ‘hysteria’ 
in the United States the American Communist party 
would join the new Cominform” with the diplomatic 
agreement to abolish the Comintern? Mr. Foster replied 
that “there never was any such agreement.” Rather, the 
Comintern “voluntarily dissolved in June, 1943, to facili- 
tate the war unity of the anti-Fascist powers.” Com- 
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munists have as much right as other groups to “organize 
internationally as they see fit.” But if the Communist 
party in the United States should join the Cominform, 
“reactionary and pro-war forces . . . would undoubtedly 
seize upon such action as a pretext for new provocations 
and repressions. .. . 

Question 16—How does Mr. Foster reconcile “duty of 
loyalty to the United States” with his “undeviating fol- 
lowing” of Soviet Russian policies? Mr. Foster replied 
that he was a Communist long before the Soviet regime 
was established. In fighting the “monstrous evils” in 
American life, “in working for a Socialist America,” he 
s “performing the profoundest patriotic duty.” 

Ouestion 17—Would' Mr. Foster “bear arms for the 
United States against Russia” in case of war between 
them?” Mr. Foster replied that any such war would be 
“an imperialist war provoked by Wall Street.” Since 
the “overwhelming masses” of American people want the 
two countries to “live in peace together,” Communists 
would be “derelict in our supremest duty as American 
citizens if we did not oppose the deliberate organization 
of war between the two countries.” 

Question 20—Have labor unions “the right to strike 
in peacetime irrespective of the views on strikes” of their 
governments? Mr. Foster replied that the right to strike 
is “an inalienable right.” The reason why there are 
“very few strikes in the U. S. S. R.... is because the 
government there is in the hands of the workers and 
there is no exploiting class of capitalists.” 

Question 21—Mr. Foster replied with a flat “No” to 
the question whether he or other Party officers had “direct 
or indirect consultation” with Soviet representatives in 
formulating “activities or published views.’ 

Question 23—To the inquiry about the “positive pro- 
gram” of the Communist party, Mr. Foster said it could 
be “grouped under three general heads: economic mea- 
sures, civil rights, and peace.” “We Communists carry 
on a never-ceasing fight to improve the economic condi- 
tions of the workers and the people generally through 
higher wages, lower living costs, better housing, improved 
shop conditions, social security, guaranteed annual wage, 
legislation to protect the Negroes, youth and women, 
more powerful trade union organizations, etc.... We 
also support the nationalization of various key and basic 
industries .... The Communist movement . . . is the very 
best champion of the people’s bread-and-butter needs. . . . 

“Communists are also the most resolute fighters against 
the Fascist tendencies which are now so manifest in our 
country and throughout dying world capitalism. . . . Big 
capitalists .. . caught in the deepening maze of capitalist 
contradictions . . . find in the Communists the most re- 
lentless enemies, the most clear-headed fighters against 
Fascism and for democratic civil rights. . . . 


“We Communists also put in the forefront of our pro- 
gram the fight for peace as against Wall Street’s drive 
toward war. We are against the present militarization 
of our country and we demand the outlawing of the atom 
bomb and other ultra-lethal weapons. We are opposed to 
the Marshall plan, with its imperialistic political motives 
and conditions, and we propose that all aid to Europe be 
extended through the United Nations. We hold that 
friendly cooperation between the U. S. and the U.S. S. R. 
is... the only protection against a third world war. 

“To achieve its general program of immediate dennmnds 
the Communist party, while supporting genuinely pro- 
gressive candidates” on. the tickets of other parties, “ad- 
vocates the formation of a great, new anti-monopoly, 
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people’s party of workers, farmers, veterans, intellectuals, 
small-business people and other democratic elements . . . 
with an independent presidential ticket .. .” in 1948. 

On the same day the Herald Tribune said editorially 
that Mr. Foster’s replies demonstrated “the difficulty of 
distinguishing between legitimate and illegitimate political 
activities” and also “the appalling intellectual bankruptcy 
of the Communist party. . 

The reader response to the questions and answers was 
interesting, judging from a selection of letters in the 
Herald Tribune for January 15. Some readers congratu- 
lated the paper on publishing this material. A supporter 
of the American Civil Liberties Union “through ail its 
life” concludes that, while he would not “launch a crusade 
of suppression” against Communists, he would “automati- 
cally rule them out of the ranks of those who may use 
public facilities to broadcast their ideas.” 

William Rose Benet disapproves heartily of Red-bait- 
ing but is amazed at Mr. Foster’s “cast-iron view of mod- 
ern civilization and history.” He thinks that “theory 
has entirely blinded” Mr. Foster “to what has been hap- 
pening.” 

Rockwell Kent comments that those who have kept in- 
formed about the Communist movement are “in no way 

. even enlightened” since the answers are “thoroughly 
consistent with all that has been published by the Com- 
munist party.” 

Another reader who was glad to find “such a complete 
expression of the party line in one place” called the re- 
plies “evasive and unresponsive.” 


Coke and Reconstruction in Europe 


André Philip, Socialist member of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, in the January issue of Foreign Affairs 
elucidates the French conviction of the crucial nature of 
the Ruhr question for French reconstruction—indeed, as 
he adds, for European reconstruction as a whole. The 
problem hinges on the French supply of coke which in 
turn depends on the manner in which the Ruhr’s status is 
solved. The problem now is “how to let Europe be de- 
pendent on the Ruhr (a fact which cannot be altered) 
without letting her be dependent upon a powerful Ger- 
many.” 

With great effort France has pushed up production. 
Labor has accepted a 48-hour week, but raw materials 
and power are insufficient. And “everything is held up 
by the shortage of steel, which is directly due to the in- 
adequate supply of coking coal,” and iron ore piles up in 
French mines. “More coke means more steel. More 
steel means the possibility of increasing the use of farm- 
ing machinery and furnishing the peasants with the in- 
dustrial products they need; and that is the way to solve 
the food problem. More steel means more industrial 
equipment, permitting a general rise in production and 
an increase in exports; and that is the only means of 
achieving a satisfactory balance of trade within a fixed 
period.” 

In the grave situation that European countries face re- 
construction cannot be “‘a purely national affair” but must 
be sought on a “general western European level.” One 
certainty, M. Philip says, is that the success of the Mar- 
shall plan requires a coordinating body for allocating the 
goods furnished by the United States as well as the same 
products made in Europe. Wheat, coal, steel and other 
essential materials must be jointly allocated for maximum 
efficiency. There must, for instance, be a common policy 
in use of the hydraulic power of the Alps and standardi- 
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zation of freight cars, electrical machinery and other 
equipment. And Europe must develop internal trade as 
far as possible, including eastern Europe and the Middle 
East. 

The acute problem is Germany. Her economic recon- 
struction is accepted by the French. But the crux is in 
the matter of priority. Steel, coal and coke from the 
Ruhr are essential to the reconstruction of the French 
industries. “Which is to have its steel industry developed 
first? Germany or France? The criminal or the victim?” 
France opposes a “too rapid” recovery of Germany’s met- 
allurgical industries lest German steel output have an 
edge over the French production and Germany again find 
her chance to develop her exports in such manner as to 
hamper the necessary expansion of her neighbors’ trade. 
The coal and coke of the Ruhr, M. Philip insists, should 
be allocated among the several western European coun- 
tries in quantities sufficient to enable them immediately 
to reconstruct their industry for production and export 
on a competitive basis. “At present, the modernization 
of industries disrupted by the war is more important and 
urgent than the increase of the production of consumer 
goods by German or other factories.” 

To produce one ton of steel three tons of ore are used 
and two tons of coal. It is therefore more practical to 
transport the Ruhr coal to French plants than the French 
ore to Germany. The natural unit of German coal and 
French iron ore remains undisturbed. It is suggested 
that “a sort of sliding scale” be set up “establishing a 
close unity of interest between the metal industries of 
France, Belgium and Luxembourg and the metal industry 
of Germany, the maximum steel output of the Ruhr be- 
ing fixed each year with reference to the previous year’s 
output in the other countries of western Europe.” Thus 
German restoration could serve rather than threatea the 
interests of the other nations. 

With the discontinuance, possibly temporary, of British 
coal export and the disappearance of Silesia behind the 
Soviet screen, the French see western industry’s life-blood 
supplied by the Ruhr alone. They believe the holder of 
that area will dominate the economic life of the western 
states. It must, therefore, become their “collective prop- 
erty,” and its administration should be in the form of a 
strong Rhine Valley Authority, on the lines of TVA, in 
which the trade unions of the Ruhr would cooperate with 
the United States, Britain, France and other neighboring 
countries. 


A New Light on the “Cold War” 


Interesting comment on American foreign policy under 
the pseudonym of G. B. Thomas, whom Harper's de- 
scribes as “a well-informed British student of interna- 
tional affairs,” appeared in that magazine for January. 
The writer, according to the editors, is neither Mr. X nor 
Mr. Lippmann and his modesty flows not from exalted 
official position but from the fact that he is under contract 
to the British Broadcasting Company and not free to 
write for others under his own name. 

Mr. Thomas finds a main factor in the existing inter- 
national tension to be a “revolutionary change” in the 
foreign policy of the United States. The aims of the 
Russians, he says, “have been constant, and they have 
made no secret of them.” But “the variable factor, the 
uncertain and incalculable factor, has been the foreign 
policy of the United States.” For “where there was ac- 
quiescence, at times even connivance, with Soviet plans, 
there is now resistance. Where there was blindness, there 


is now understanding. Where there was somnolence, 
there is now a taut awareness.” 

As the term “clericalism” conjures up “political drag- 
ons” in the French subconscious so does the word “im- 
perialism” in that of America. The effect has been to 
line up America with Russia on most Anglo-Soviet dif- 
ferences. “In practical terms, it meant that America was 
helping Russia to extend her influence and authority” at 
least negatively. Big Three cooperation was giving to 
Russia all she sought. But now America is challenging 
the results of that same Three Power unity. 

Mr. Thomas warns that the foreign policy of the 
U.S.S.R. has been “consistently revisionist.” Russia’s 
acceptance of the status quo before the war and her col- 
laboration in Big Three unity for a part of the war were 
“purely tactical and provisional.” The social doctrines of 
the Politburo, he emphasizes, “have not altered the nature 
of the diplomatic problem.” The increased complexity 
of that problem does not arise from the emergence of 
Marxism or Stalinism as “Russia’s state religion.” It 
results from the readiness of persons outside Russia “to 
defend the divine right of the Slavs to expand so long as 
that right is exercised only by those Slavs who have suc- 
ceeded in disguising themselves as Marxists.” 

Soviet historians, Mr. Thomas notes, view the “Second 
World War” as the final phase of a thirty years’ war. 
In their eyes the Russian eclipse of 1917 differs in sig- 
nificance from that of France only in its duration. France 
retains the territory she owned in 1914 and Russia in- 
tends to regain what she held. In addition, Moscow aims 
to achieve the position she would have held as one of the 
powers victorious in 1918—supremacy in the Balkans in 
the place of Austria and Prussia, and privileges in the oil 
fields of Northern Iran and in Istanbul and the Straits. 
Her territorial gains have been bloodless victories. ‘The 
Russian danger grows out of international weaknesses 
and points up “a flaw in the policy of the Western Pow- 
ers; just as the Communist danger, on the national plane, 
and on the assumption that there is no forceful interven- 
tion from outside, is the consequence, not the cause, of 
a break down in a country’s social mechanism.” 

The difficulty with the policy of containment is that 
it is “only half a policy,” and offers no inspiration or real 
comfort to the peoples whose help is essential if the So- 
viet power is to be contained. Europeans are puzzled, in 
spite of Washington’s new policy, to see that “America 
continues to sap away at the strength of those countries 
which have a major part to play in working out the power 
groupings that will lead to a new equilibrium.” 

The American “offhand” rejection of French sugges- 
tions about the Ruhr and pleas for German coal are cited. 
The effect of American criticism on Britain’s difficulties 
in Greece, India, Palestine and the whole Middle East 
was considerable. The author wonders if the United 
States will be prepared to maintain the same degree of 
internal and external security in those areas for as long 
as Britain did. Of the attacks on the Commonwealth 
system of preferential tariffs, Mr. Thomas asks, in the 
face of possible immediate advantages to American ex- 
porters or even some increase in world trade, “Is it really 
a fact that America can dispense with French and British 
power in this difficult period of adjustment, while the 
policy of containment takes root? Europe knows the 
answer... . It is quite evident to us, on the other side 
of the Atlantic Ocean, that America’s new attitude to- 
ward Soviet power demands a complete overhaul of 
America’s policy toward her friends.” 
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